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PREFACE 



There is an increasing interest being shown in institutional research. 

The growing number of formal offices of institutional research and the Increas- 
ing number of studies being undertaken by these offices are indices of that 
interest. Higher education and the administrators of institutions of higher 
education are requiring more and better information for use in decision 
processes . Persons presently involved in institutional research are seeking better 
methods and design. Institutional research is a multi-discipline, growing, 
changing, and demanding the necessary efforts for development of an emerging 
discipline. 

The Fifth National Institutional Research Forum has as its theme the 
design and methodology in institutional research. The previous Fourth Forum 
had reviewed the conceptual framework for institutional research. Future 
forums, conducted as part of the Association for Institutional Research, will 
follow certain themes, expressing the concern of the members for better 
definitions, design and methodology, and research work. Thus the Forum 
continues to function as a resource meeting. 

The forums follow the mandate of the membership to preserve the small 
and informal groups or clinics of the meetings. The maximum degree of 
individual interaction within the group can be integrated with research papers 
and speeches. The short time fc period of the Forum produced only a sampling 
of topics for presentation in the proceedings. Many different studies or re- 
ports could have been presented, however, the publication of the proceedings 
of this conference is limited to those papers presented during the clinics and 
general seminars on contributed papers. Some of the participants in the pro- 
gram did not choose to give papers for the proceedings while other participants 
were resource persons only. j 

The Forurn was structured to provide seminars, contributed papers 
followed by discussion, and general discussion groups or special topics. The 
participation and discussion periods are thus acknowledged to be a vital part 
of the Forum but are not in the printed proceedings. The reader should 
familarize himself with the program to more fully comprehend the continuity 
of the papers. 



Clarence H. Bagley 
Editor 
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ROBERT E. McCLINTOCK 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 



It is not the purpose of this presentation to describe or compare the 
techniques of faculty load studies and analysis at various colleges and univer- 
sities; I suspect that there are as many approaches as there institutions. 

Rather, I should like to describe briefly some basic concepts in approaching 
faculty load studies and illustrate how one institution has devised a method of 
making instructional load comparisons. Following this, I hope that some of 
those present will, contribute experiences from their own institutions to provide 
contrasts and alternate approaches to this area of inquiry. 

An axiom of design in architecture is that good structures are those in 
which form follows function. The same axiom is applicable to any aspect of 
institutional research -- including studies of faculty load. Obviously, there 
are a multitude of possible analyses that can be made from a pool of faculty and 
student data; the method utilized by any given institution should reflect the 
specific use to which the study will be put. In all cases the completed study 
should realistically attempt to fill the need or needs which caused it to be 
undertaken. 

It is my personal opinion that a faculty load analysis should not attempt 
to be all things to all persons. Introducing too many factors can, in many 
cases, lessen its utility by making the study difficult to interpret. In the case 
of my own institution, the instructional load study is used along with studies 
of (1) class size, (2) analyses of types of instruction and variety of course 
offerings, and (3) estimates of probable availability of funds. We have not 
attempted to include all these things in a single analysis. 

At the University of Maryland, the Instructional Load Comparisons is 
perceived as an administrative document. It was conceived and has evolved 
as a compilation of information intended to be used by the administration. Its 
growth and development have taken place along lines that make it more useful 
to the administration, without regard to any other use to which the study may 
be put. 

Since this is an administrative document, its distribution is restricted to 
administrators at the various levels. I suspect that a majority of the teaching 
faculty have never seen a copy of the study and arc only vaguely aware that it 
exists. The entire study is distributed to those members of the central admin- 
istration who have the responsibility of preparing and administering the Univer- 
sity budget and allocating faculty positions for the entire campus* In each of 
the eight colleges and schools on the College Park campus, the dean receives 
a summary for the entire campus plus all information relative to his unit and 
the departments which are contained in it. Each department head receives 
summaries for the campus and his college plus all information relative to his 
own department. 

From the administrative viewpoint, each department is seen as manu- 
facturing a product -- student-credit-hours of instruction. Each has a number 
of persons to produce this output -- the instructional faculty. The focal point 
of the study is the department rather than the individual faculty member. The 
specific tasks of staffing in terms of contact hours, the number of preparations, 
the number of students to be advised, usage of graduate assistants, and other 
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operational considerations are considered to be a matter for the department to 
handle. This is highly desirable in a large, complex institution which possesses 
great variability of size and function among its departments. Allocation of 
teaching assignments in art, where studio instruction prevails , simply cannot 
be do 2 ie on the same basis as in history, where lecture instruction is common. 
Individual departments must be given the responsibility and freedom to assign ‘ 
individuals in a manner which reflects the unique qualities of the discipline and 
the teaching techniques employed. 

The faculty load study at the University of Maryland began a number of 
years ago as a routine report from the Office of the Registrar giving the total 
student-credit-hours produced in each department. This was reviewed by the 
administration each year as was the number of faculty members teaching 
courses in each department. If one considers the nature of people and numbers, 
it is inevitable that someone should eventually divide one by the other to get a 
ratio. The outcome of this mathematical operation was the concept of expres- 
sing a departments teaching load as a "faculty quotient. " 

One of the first discoveries was that quotients varied from one depart- 
ment to another. This was not interpreted as evidence that some departments 
should carry heavier loads; rather, it gave rise to the assumption that different 
departments possessed genuinely different faculty needs in order to produce 
equal numbers of student-credit-hours. A basic rule has developed in consid- 
ering faculty quotients --NO COMPARISON IS MADE BETWEEN DEPART- 
MENTS. The only valid comparisons that can be made are those within a given 
department over a span of years. At this time the study necessarily assumed a 
longitudinal form. 

The next problems to become apparent were those of graduate assistants, 
unfilled positions, and persons who did both teaching and research. At this 
point the study began to take into account the student-credit-hour production in 
relation to the number of teaching positions available to the department. At 
the University of Maryland the method of budgeting faculty salaries facilitates 
an easy identification of the portion of an individual's salary which comes from 
instructional funds as opposed to that portion which comes from research funds, 
administrative funds, or extension funds. This enables researchers to isolate 
with precision that portion of the total staff which is responsible for instruc- 
tional purposes. Although I shall avoid using the term "Full-time Equivalent 
Faculty for Teaching," some of you may wish to think of it in that context. 

The next step in development was the assignment of weights to the student- 
crcdit-hours produced at the various levels* The function of the weights was to 
differentiate among levels of instruction in terms of difficulty of preparation 
and instruction by the faculty. The weights selected were 1.0 for freshman and 
sophomore courses, 1.5 for junior and senior courses, 2. 0 for graduate 
courses and supervision of practice teaching, and 3.0 for thesis supervision. 

The weights were initially determined as a consensus of judgments of the heads 
of departments; they are presently being evaluated on the basis of an empirical 
study. The introduction of weights significantly increased the value of the study 
since it enabled us to take into account varying distributions of level of teaching 
load among departments. 
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Tabic 1 and 2 are samples of output showing weighted credit-hour 
distribution for one department, 



Table 1 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

WEIGHTED CREDIT-HOUR DISTRIBUTION SUMMARIZED 
BY COURSE LEVEL LOAD PER SEMESTER 



YEAR 


SEMESTER 


LOWER 

DIVISION 


UPPER 

DIVISION 


GRADUATE 

DIVISION 


RESEARCH 


TOTAL 


1955-56 


FIRST 


1,036 


153 






1,189 




SECOND 


911 


306 






1,217 


1956-57 


FIRST 


1,014 


309 


120 




1,443 




SECOND 


88S 


424 


82 




1,392 


1957-58 


FIRST 


879 


400 


75 


0 


1,354 




SECOND 


930 


466 


129 


6 


1,531 


1958-59 


FIRST 


1,091 


288 


76 ' 


0 


1,455 




SECOND 


1,033 


435 


64 


12 


1,544 


1959-60 


FIRST 


1,306 


198 


0 




1,504 




SECOND 


1,281 


205 


0 




1,486 


1960-Gl 


FIRST 


1,424 


269 


36 




1 , 729 




SECOND 


1,583 


410 


0 




1,993 


1961-62 


FIRST 


1,948 


387 


36 




2,371 




SECOND 


1,714 


418 


52 




2,185 


1962-63 


FIRST 


2,138 


48 5 


222 


18 


2, 863 




SECOND 


1,990 


505 


224 


9 


2,728 


1963-64 


FIRST 


2,468 


771 


350 


21 


3,610 




SECOND 


2,424 


608 


234 


30 


3,296 


1964-65 


FIRST 


3,498 


933 


432 


21 


4,884 




SECOND 


2,902 


848 


226 


30 


4,006 


1965-66 


FIRST 






REGRESSION PROJECTION 


4,945 




SECOND 






REGRESSION PROJECTION 


4,443 


1966-67 


FIRST 






REGRESSION PROJECTION 


5,512 




SECOND 






REGRESSION PROJECTION 


4,952 



N.B. WEIGHTING FACTORS - LOWER DIVISION 1.0 

UPPER DIVISION 1.6 

GRADUATE DIVISION 2.0 

RESEARCH COURSES 3.0 



o 
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Table 2 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

WEIGHTED CREDIT-HOUR TOTALS, FACULTY POSITIONS, AND QUOTIENTS 



MICROBIOLOGY MUSIC 





FIRST 


SECOND 


FIRST 


SECOND 




SEMESTER 


SEMESTER 


SEMESTER 


SEMESTER 


1955-56 


TOTAL 


1,678 


1,366 


1,189 


1,217 


FACULTY 


6.3 


6.3 


7.6 


7.6 


QUOTIENT 


265 


216 


157 


161 


1956-57 


TOTAL 


1,489 


1,494 


i, 443 


1,392 


FACULTY 


6.1 


6.1 


10.8 


10.8 


QUOTIENT 


245 


246 


134 


129 


1957-58 


TOTAL 


1,616 


1,548 


1,354 


1,531 


FACULTY 


6.1 


6.1 


11,3 


11.3 


QUOTIENT 


266 


255 


120 


135 


1958-59 


TOTAL 


1,577 


1,926 


1,455 


1,544 


FACULTY 


6,1 


6.1 


11.8 


11.8 


QUOTIENT 


259 


317 


123 


131 


1959-60 


TOTAL 


1,664 


1,598 


1,504 


1,486 


FACULTY 


6.8 


6.8 


12. C 


12.0 


QUOTIENT 


244 


234 


125 


123 


1960-61 


TOTAL 


1,603 


1,340 


1,729 


1,993 


FACULTY 


6.6 


6.6 


13.5 


13,5 


QUOTIENT 


243 


203 


238 


148 


1961-62 

TOTAL 


1,532 


1,634 


2,371 


2,185 


FACULTY 


7.4 


7,4 


- 14.6 


14,6 


QUOTIENT 


206 


220 


162 


149 


1962-63 

TOTAL 


lj 753 


1,893 


2,863 


2, 728 


FACULTY 


7.1 


7.1 


17.2 


17.2 


QUOTIENT 


247 


267 


166 


159 


1963-64 


TOTAL 


2,276 


2,060 


3,610 


3, 296 


FACULTY 


8.4 


8.4 


21.0 


22. \ 


QUOTIENT 


271 


245 


172 


149 


1964-65 


TOTAL 


2,594 


1,908 


4,884 


4, 00C 


FACULTY 


9.8 


9.8 


26.8 


26.8 


QUOTIENT 


265 


195 


182 


149 
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At this time the rapid growth of the University and the increased com- 
plexity. of the method of analysis began to make preparation of the study an 
extremely laborious and time-consuming effort. In an effort to counteract this, 
the study was shifted to a computerized form. However, the job is not yet 
one which is reduced to the n push-a-button-and-out-it-comes M state. The 
preparation of raw data to be inserted into the computer is still a difficult and 
time-consuming task, although the mechanized form has enabled researchers 
to produce elaborate analyses rapidly. 

The most recent change in the study has been the introduction of future 
weighted-credit-hour production. We experiemented with several alternate 
methods of making future estimates including the use of simple linear trends, 
the use of percents of increase, and the use of regression functions. We are 
currently using a method which requires rather detailed predictions of future 
enrollments to be entered into a series of regression equations. We have found 
this method produces quite accurate estimates of departmental loads. 

A modification in the weighting system is currently being investigated. 

The Evening Division and Off-Campus programs and Medicine, Law, and other 
professional schools of the Baltimore campus may be included in the analysis 
in the not too distant future. 

The I nstructional Load Comparisons has had a profound effect on many of 
the operations of the University of Maryland. In particular, its preparation 
has uncovered some shortcomings in the record-keeping and budgeting proce- 
dures. It has served as a good testing ground for potential changes in some of 
the operational procedures. 
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L. J. LINS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 



Making enrollment projections for any institution is not a simple assign- 
ment. As much care must be exercised in their preparation as is true of any 
research. The problem as well as its basic assumptions or postulates should 
be stated and defined. A hypothesis or hypotheses, after being formulated, 
should be evaluated in terms of agreement or lack of agreement with observed 
facts, and should be tested for logical consistency. After testing, each 
hypothesis is restated and retested. Objectivity is the keynote of this approach* 
There is no substitute for experience and well thought-out subjective judgments; 
however, research does not start with conclusions and proceed as a method 
to prove those conclusions. Research, and for that matter a carefully worked 
out enrollment projection, does not supplant the need for sound administrative 
judgment. It does, however, make that judgment better informed and more 
intelligent. 

No college can use the presently available national projections of enroll- 
ment and/or college-age population as the best source of data for estimating 
its future college population. These estimates are correct in indicating that, 
collectively, higher educational institutions can expect substantial increases in 
enrollment. It is questionable, however, that these projections can be inter- 
preted even nationally in terms of how much this increase will be. It is doubt- 
ful that state or institutional estimates will be as accurate when based upon 
national projections as when based upon conditions prevailing at the state or 
institutional level. 

All factors related to the enrollment of a particular institution must be 
considered. These factors must be analyzed and, as far as possible, con- 
trolled in order to do the best job of forecasting. It is often assumed in national 
projections, for example, that the undergraduate college-age pool consists of 
individuals who are 18 through 21 years of age* Generally it is true that a 
greater proportion of college undergraduates are in this age range. It is 
questionable, however, that the enrollment in any undergraduate college or 
collection of colleges consists of an equal proportion of the youth at each of the 
ages 18 through 21. 

It is evident that education beyond high school encompasses a much wider 
range than the four-year span immediately following high school graduation. 

The socio-economic change following World War II has varied the pattern of 
college attendance. Many persons older >;han the traditional college-age group 
are entering college for the first time or are returning to college for further 
education in order to compete in business, science, and industry. There has 
been an increasing emphasis upon post -baccalaureate education to meet the 
demands for better prepared persons in research and technological positions. 

A second major problem in national projections of enrollment has been'* 
inadequate definition of a student. Definitions of enrollment and conceptions 
of what is requested on an enrollment questionnaire have changed. Not all 
institutions are using a uniform definition in reporting. Projections made 
from incomplete and unreliable basic statistics are subject to the inadequacies 
and limitations of those statistics. All too frequently there has been no 
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distinction made between on-campus and extension center or branch campus 
students, between full-time and part-time students, between day and night 
students, or between regular class and correspondence students. 

A third difficulty in national projections is that the system for making 
the national projections is frequently applied to the states within the nation. 

The migration of potential or actual students is not uniform from state to state 
nor are the population survival rates the same for all states. 

Before making an enrollment projection, each institution should define 
its aims and purposes as carefully as possible and attempt to identify its long- 
range goals. Will the institution limit its enrollment, or is it committed to 
accept all individuals who meet certain general requirements? Will sufficient 
housing be available for the number of students who might desire to attend the 
institution? Is the anticipated building program adequate to provide the neces- 
sary instructional facilities? Is it possible to secure sufficient qualified staff 
members? Will there be changes in the size of the area to be served? What 
changes may be anticipated in admissions requirements? Will there be changes 
in present programs or new programs added? 

More general factors should be kept in mind also. Can changes in the 
economic structure of the patronage area be anticipated? Is there evidence 
that an increasing or a decreasing per cent of high school graduates will seek 
higher education? Can one detect tendencies for colleges within the area or in 
other states to restrict enrollment? Will a higher proportion of students con- 
tinue for post-baccalaureate work? 

These are only a few of the questions which the person making an enroll- 
ment forecast should attempt to answer prior to making the forecast. If definite 
answers are not possible, a framework of logical assumptions should be set 
up using the best data available. 

One notes from the above questions that the projection of enrollments is 
not merely a statistical problem. In enrollment projection, the statistical 
study of past enrollment records must be supplemented by knowledge which may 
be quite nonstatistical in nature. College enrollments are dependent upon upon 
a large number of complex factors which are difficult to analyze. Some factors 
which affect the size of college enrollments are changes in economic and inter- 
national situations, birthrates, provision of educational benefits and/or loan 
and scholarship programs, high school enrollments, unusual migration, 
changes in mortality rates, and Selective Service drafts and deferments. 

Persons making enrollment projections cannot be aware of the future 
operation of all factors; consequently, some error in projection might be ex- 
pected. It is a continuous responsibility to make and revise enrollment 
projections. 

Throughout I refer to projections or forecasts rather than predictions. 

The projection represents a normal or mean trend during the period of projec- 
tion and is based upon specified assumptions. For any given year within the 
forecast period, it can be expected that the actual enrollment may fall above 
or below the projected trend line. However, if the projection is a good long- 
range projection, the total positive errors should be about the same as the 
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total negative errors about the trend line* In making projections, it is well to 
anticipate the variations through projecting a high, medium, and low enroll- 
ment number for each point (year) for which a forecast is made, 

I would like to distinguish also between potential and estimated enroll- 
ment, Potential enrollment is used in long-range facility planning to indicate 
the number of college students which the institution might attract from the 
total persons expected to desire a college education In a geographic area should 
factors such as facilities, staff, distribution of enrollments among the institu- 
tions serving the area, and admissions and retention rates follow the pattern of 
the assumptions relative to these factors. Estimated enrollment is used in 
short-range instructional and budget planning and is determined by factors such 
as the facilities and staff currently available or expected to be realized during 
the forecast period and the size of the current student body by class. 

It has been indicated that the forecast is based upon a well thought-out 
formulation of assumptions. Unless this is true, the forecast may be mere 
guesswork or speculation, A large amount of reliable, detailed, and relevant 
data upon which to base the assumption is essential. Good forecasts will call 
for logically integrated, analytical techniques. 

Thorough consideration should be given to the purpose of the forecast 
prior to collecting data and formulating assumptions. 

If the purpose of the forecast is to determine future instructional staff 
needs, there should be a clear definition of faculty effort (sometimes called 
work load) and a knowledge not only of the mean number of credits per student 
but also of the relative sizes of classes. Facts should be available on the 
number and distribution of credits carried by full-time and part-time students 
as well as the time of day students desire and can attend classes. It may be 
necessary to define students and faculty in terms of full-time equivalents. 

The person making the enrollment projections must be aware of the 
purposes and plans of the institution for which the projection is made. He 
therefore should be informed of administrative decisions as those decisions 
are being made. These decisions are related to the conditions over which the 
institution has control. A college, for example, can control the size of its 
student body through an arbitrary ceiling on. admissions, through increased 
tuition and/or fees, through higher admission and academic standards, through 
adjusting the proportion of in-state to out-of-state students admitted, through 
changes in the academic offerings, etc. 

There are r however, conditions over which the college has little or no 
control. Among these conditions are population changes and shifts in popula- 
tion, military crises, economic change, and modifications of the social struc- 
ture, If, for example, there is a sudden shift toward higher educational re- 
quirements in the labor force or if employers give increasing priority to job 
applicants with a college education, the potential demand for college education 
will be increased. 

A sudden upward shift in a stated economy usually results in more college 
applicants. On the other hand, numerous institutions have found that during the 
first years of a recession or depression there is a tendency for more students 
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to seek college admission; if the depression continues, it can be expected that 
there will be a downward shift in college attendance unless scholarship and 
loan programs provide the funds not otherwise available* Several recent 
studies have indicated that the proportion of academically qualified students 
who will attend college is more closely related to the education of the parents 
than it is to the wealth of the families* Thus if, within the area from which the 
students are drawn, there are industrial changes which cause a shift in the 
amount of education of the labor force, it can be expected that there will be a 
change in the proportion of high school graduates who will attend college* 

Sources of Information Relative to Population and College Enrollments 

There are numerous sources of information relative to population and 
college enrollments* Before any of these sources are used, it is essential to 
discover whether the available information is applicable to the college or col- 
lection of colleges for which enrollment projections are desired* Some sources 
of population and enrollment data are: 

1* Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C* 

2* National and state educational associations, regional boards, and co- 
ordinating committees for higher education* The organization of state agencies 
and the information available may vary from state to state* 

3* Philanthropic foundations* 

4* Insurance companies* Particularly useful may be the mortality or 
survival tables* 

5* The U.S* Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D* C* It should be kept in mind that the enrollment 
data presumably includes all students taking work creditable toward a degree; 
consequently, the enrollment data may be more inclusive than is desired for a 
particular projection* 

6* Some states have an agency which collects enrollment data from all 
colleges within the state; quite frequently this is done by a representative of 
the regional association of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers* 

7* State and national departments of public health (Vital Statistics)* 

8* The office of the Register of Deeds of the various counties--birth 
records* 



9* Various institutional bureaus of research or offices of institutional 
studies* 



10* State departments of education* Many state departments of education 
have only public school--elementary and secondary--enrollment figures* In 
some states, it is very difficult to obtain the enrollment count for private 
elementary and secondary schools* 
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11. The American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 

N. W. , Washington, D. C. 

12. The reports of Ronald Thompson, The Ohio State University. 

a. Enrollmen t Projections for Higher Education, 196 1- 1978 (The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, September 1961), pp. xi + 36. 

b. “To Solve the Problem of Rising College Enrollments" (P. O. 

Box 311, Yonkers, New York: The College Blue Book , 1959) s 
pp. 919-934. 

c. "The Problem of Rising College Enrollments" (P. O. Box 311, 
Yonkers, New York: The College Blue Book , 1957), pp. 18. 

d. The Impending Tidal Wave of Students (The American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, October 1954), 
pp. 48. 

e. College Age Population Trends , 1940- 197 0 (The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
January 1954), pp. ii 4 69. 

Thompson's publications are useful if one is concerned with a general 
measure of enrollment potential. However, the reports are more useful on 
the national level than on the state or institutional level and have some limita- 
tions. Weighting was not done by age even for the narrow age-range used. 
Adequate correction for migration and mortality also was not made. The most 
significant contribution of these publications has been that they have emphasized 
the need for long-range educational planning and for immediate consideration 
of providing for rapidly increasing enrollments. 

13. Student migration reports. 

a. Residence and Migration of College Students, Fall 1963 (Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20202: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, July 1964). 

b. A Supplement to Home State and Migration of American College 
Students , FalfT958 (The American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, December 1959), pp41. 

c. The Home State and Migration of American College Students , 

Fal l 1958 (The American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
aTicTAdmissions Officers, March 1959), pp. 60. 

d. Story , Robert C. , Residence and Migration of College Students , 
1949-50 (Washington 25, D. C. : Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, 1951), pp. vi + 61. 
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Enrollment Projection Techniques 

There are four methods in use for making enrollment projections: (1) 

curve-fitting, (2) ratio, (3) cohort- survival, and (4) correlation analysis. In 
practice, the best technique for a particular institution or state or the nation 
may be a combination of these methods. A few years ago, I asked a repre- 
sentative of each state in the United States to forward institutional and state 
enrollment projection reports to me. The most frequent technique used in 
these reports, whether for institutional or state purposes, was the ratio 
method. 



CURVE-FITTING METHOD 

Enrollment projections by the curve-fitting method consist of determining 
the functional relationship which exists between past enrollments and years. 
This functional relationship then is projected to the year or years for which the 
potential enrollment number is desired. It is assumed that enrollment trends, 
based upon historical enrollment data, will continue and that the influences of 
the recent past are indicative of the factors which will operate in the future. 

The enrollment of the past according to time may take the form of one of many 
curves . * 



RATIO METHOD 

The ratio method determines the ratio between the persons enrolled in 
college and the college-age population of which those persons are a part. This 
method has been used widely but, as generally employed, is inferior to the 
cohort-survival method. The ratio method can be, but seldom is, used to 
forecast freshman, sophomore, junior, senior, etc. enrollments separately. 
More generally the ratio used is that of the division of the total college enroll- 
ment by the total college-age pool defined as all individuals in a geographic area 
who are 18-21 years of age or 18-24 years of age. 

An age pool in which each age is given equal weight more frequently than 
not is a poor representation of the population from which the students come 
since the proportion of students at each age in any given institution is rarely 
the same. A better estimate can be made by weighting the population by age 
according to the relative weighting of ages within the college enrollment 
grouping. 

To employ the ratio method, it is necessary to have past and present 
data relative to the number of individual in the college-age range, which is 
representative of the college enrollments, and to have historical information 
concerning the weighted proportion of the college~age range population which 
attended the college or collection of colleges for which the projection is being 
made. There should be separate projections fjr undergraduate and for post- 
baccalaureate--graduate and professional--students . 



}Jc 

L. J. Lins. Methodology of Enrollment Projections for Colleg es and 
Universities (Washington, D. C. : American Council on Education, c . T960), 
pp. ix + 67. 
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The enrollment grouping for which the projection is desired must be 
analyzed carefully over a period of years. The sex distribution by age and by 
class should be determined. In order to discover the population to be used as 
a basis for the projection, the enrollment should be distributed according to the 
geographic areas from which the students come. These areas maybe high 
schools for the commuting college o’* counties or parishes for the college 
attracting students from wide areas; the area may encompass a number of 
states. When the area or areas from which the students come is determined, 
the next step is to evaluate whether or not there has been a consistent pattern 
in the distribution of students by area. The present college-age population of 
the area or areas and the anticipated college-age population should be known. 

.The latter may be based upon births corrected for deaths and migration. The 
college-age population figures are weighted according to the proportion of 
students from each area by age. 

COHORT-SURVIVAL METHODS 

The word "cohort" is used to designate a group of individuals having a 
similar classification trait. The cohort- survival technique is a method based 
u P on the extent to which a group of individuals survives by grade from first 
grade through college (grade-succession) or upon the extent to which a group 
of individuals survives by year of age from birth through the age of college 
graduation (age-survival). I»l the ratio method, for each calendar year one 
ratio is computed between the college-age pool and the persons enrolled in 
college. In the cohort- survival method a system of ratios is set up to deter- 
; mine the college enrollment for each calendar year; for example, in the grade- 

succession method, respective ratios of second gra^e to first grade, of third 
: grade to second grade, of fourth grade to third grade, etc. , are computed. 

| Thus the cohort of a particular year is followed through grade succession until 

; the senior year in college and perhaps on to post-baccalaureate college years. 

1 

| COMBINED RATIO AND COHORT-SURVIVAL METHOD 

j For many institutions a grade-to-grade or an age-to-age survival 

| technique is not sufficiently superior to a simpler and less cumbersome com- 

h bined ratio and cohort-survival method to warrant the extra effort. If the 

I problem io to project enrollments through all levels of education from first 

! grade through college, then there seems to be no reasonable alternative to a 

*, complete grade-to-grade or age-to-age survival method. However, if the 

problem is only one of projecting college enrollments, it may be satisfactory 
; set up direct experience ratios of survival from birth to 17, 18, and 19 year 

; olds. Thie assumes that the new freshman class in a college is composed 

j primarily of 17, 18, and 19 year olds from a readily identifiable area. The 

i ratio of freshmen to the population of 17, 18, and 19 year olds weighted 

! according to the proportion of 17, 18, and 19 year olds among the new freshmen 

j is determined for the past few years. This procedure, through building up an 

i experience trend over a period of years, automatically considers the factors 

of mortality, migration, and desire for college attendance. The assumption is 
made that the effects of mortality, migration, and desire for further education 
' in the future will be the same as in the past. 

From the new freshman enrollment, a cohort- survival (grade-succession) 
method is used to determine the size of the sophomore , junior, and senior classes . 
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CORRELATION ANALYSIS 

The correlation analysis method is an attempt to determine the associa- 
tion between enrollment (dependent variable) and one or more independent 
factors or variables. It may be found, for example, that university or college 
enrollment varies concomitantly with the number of high school seniors and 
per capita income. The variation in enrollment may be closely related to a 
single variable or to a combination of variables. In any event, zero-order 
coefficients of correlation would be computed between the dependent variable 
of enrollment and each of the several independent variables. If it is found 
that there is a significant concomitant association between the dependent vari- 
able of enrollment and two or more of the independent variables taken separ- 
ately, a cor relation matrix consisting of the intercorrelations should be set 
up, 

Short-Range Estimates of Enrollment 

The primary purpose of a short-range estimate of enrollment is to 
provide an annual or biennial basis for budget preparation and educational 
planning. At the institutional level this may involve college or school, class, 
and departmental estimates of enrollment. 

In my own short-range estimates, I estimate by class, sex, and college 
or school with current entrance divisions of continuing, reentering, advanced 
standing, and new. A combined ratio and cohort-survival method is employed. 
New freshmen (residents of the state) by sex and college or school are esti- 
mated for the Madison campus by developing the ratio between new freshmen 
and the weighted 17 and 18 year olds in the state as of April 1; this is practical 
since the Madison campus attracts students from all area of the state. By 
policy, the Madison campus accepts one non-resident new freshman for each 
two resident new freshmen; therefore the estimated number of resident new 
freshmen is merely multiplied by 50 per cent to arrive at the estimated 
number of non-resident new freshmen. 

For the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, the ratio method also is 
used, but the ratio is one between new freshmen and Milwaukee high school 
graduates, since the UW-M is primarily a commuting institution and only about 
1.5 per cent of the new freshmen are non-residents of the state. There is an 
additonal problem, however, in that about 19 per cent of the UW-M under- 
graduate students are evening part-time students. 

The continuing, reentering, and advanced standing students by class, 
sex, and college or school then are computed using the cohort- survival tech- 
nique. In all phases of the estimation, policy changes are reflected in the 
estimates. 

Long-Range Projections of Enrollment 

Unless there are drastic changes downward in economic and social 
conditions, changes in mobilization patterns, and changes in the desire of the 
college-age youth to attend college, it can be expected that there will be a 
continuing increase in collegiate enrollments. The present increase in enroll- 
ments is due at least in part to an increasing population, particularly in that 
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part of the population which is of college age, and to an increasing proportion 
of the population which actually attends college. 

" During the years s.nce World War II, the birth rate has risen The 

increased number of births is only one of the factors contributing to larger 
enrollments. At the present time, economic conditions are favorable, there 
is an increasing demand for college graduates, and there is a marked tendency 
in the direction of increased family size among college- educated parents. It 
is known that a larger proportion of children whose parents have a college 
education attend college than of children whose parents do not have a college 
education. 

There must be continuous careful planning for increased college enroll- 
ments. Each state, and institution within the state, must analyze its enroll- 
ment potential and, on that basis, must plan as thoroughly as possible the means 
for serving its students. For some institutions, this will involve the construc- 
t tion of many new buildings; however, brick and mortar alone will not suffice to 

guarantee high quality education. The need for instructional staff also must be 
recognized. It not only is necessary to prepare the persons who desire to be- 
come teachers but it also will be necessary to make the teaching profession 
sufficiently attractive to hold the present teachers and to attract a larger 
proportion of college graduates to teaching. 

For some institutions, instructional and administrative costs are directly 
related to enrollment size. In other institutions, particularly those with large 
evening and/or part-time programs, total enrollment is a quite unsatisfactory 
basis on which to estimate instructional costs. In all institutions, a better 
index for budget preparation may be faculty effort (load) data and number of 
credits taught. The number of students enrolled in a particular college or 
school within a university, for example, may be little related to the number of 
credits taught or students served by that college or school. 

Departmental budgets usually are more closely related to student credit 
loads and adviser loads than to the number of students classified in the depart- 
ment. The problem of defining, measuring, and estimating faculty work effort 
and of measuring and estimating credits taught and building facilities could be 
the subject of an entire conference. The University of Wisconsin, in coopera- 
tion with consultants from some other universities, currently is involved in 
developing a computational model for space studies. This is through a grant 
from the U.S. Office of Education. The project is termed CRISP--Cooperative 
Research Interinstitutional Space Project. 

That increases in enrollment can be expected is important in alerting the 
people of this nation to the needs of higher education. Even more important 
are educated projections of how great the enrollment increases might be at 
any particular time. Enrollment projections must be based upon the best 
possible data supplemented by a set of well-integrated and well-founded basic 
assumptions. The data as well as the assumptions will vary from state to state 
^ and from institution to institution. It is recognized that no single method of 

long-range enrollment projections will meet the needs of all states or all insti- 
tutions. The method to be used must be determined by persons who have a 
good background in projection theory, who understand demographic data, and 
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who are aware of the educational needs of the particular state or institution. 

The projections should be reviewed and, if necessary, revised periodically in 
order to take into account changing conditions. 

The validity and reliability of enrollment projections are somewhat re- 
lated to the size of the population area and to the length of the projection period. 
As the size of the population area is decreased and as the length of the projec- 
tion period is increased, the reliability of the projection generally decreases. 
Thus long-range projections for a state are usually more reliable than for a city 
or county. Also projections 10 to 15 years into the future are less reliable 
than are projections for a shorter period of time. In a small population seg- 
ment, very rapid changes in migration, mortality, and economic conditions 
may occur; these changes usually occur more slowly in an entire state, for 
the loss through migration in one area may result in an increase in population 
in another area. 

Enrollment projections can be made as far as 17 years into the future 
without estimating births. Nearly all individuals who will be enrolled in 
colleges and universities 17 years from now are born and can be counted. 

Data Presentation 



Both the background data on which enrollment projections are based and 
the projections themselves generally will appear in some type of duplicated 
or printed report. One of the prime principles in data reporting is that the 
materials should be presented candidly and honestly. The presentation should 
be understandable to the persons who are expected to use the report; therefore, 
the report with its accompanying tables and graphs should be "crystal clear." 

No matter how carefully enrollment projections are made, if the technique 
and the results are not presented in a succinct and comprehensible manner, 
there is the possibility that the persons who have the responsibility for final 
institutional decisions will distrust and perhaps disregard the generalizations 
and conclusions reached. 

Various techniques of presentation should be used. Some persons are 
able to read tables with ease. Other individuals see the data best when pre- 
sented in diagrammatic form. The advantages of a v/ritten page accompanied 
by a well designed, clear graph is somewhat synonymous to the advantages of 
a presentation using audio-visual materials rather thanusing mere verbalization. 

It should be kept in mind that college administrators and members of 
boards of regents or boards of trustees are persons confronted with many 
elaborate reports each day. It is impossible for them to read all the materials 
which coitvc to their desks; therefore, if the report can be brief, it is more sub- 
ject to notice. Also, an attractive and well presented chart or graph may more 
clearly convey a thought which might not be understood when presented only 
through many minutes of verbalization or many pages of written material. 
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EDWIN F. HALLENBECK 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 

The character and environment of a college campus are established in a 
large part by its architecture. When one visits, works or studies at a college 
or university, one is immediately aware of and affected by the architecture. 

C. W. Brubaker of Perkins and Will has noted that architecture "can help or 
hinder, inspire or inhibit--it can create an atmosphere of dignity and decorum, 
or excitement and enterprise, or of anticipated adventure and discovery. You 
cannot think of a college without visualizing its architecture. n 

The Planning Process -- A planning process must continually operate at 
two levels: first, for the insitution as a whole, and second, with particular 
application to each building project. Careful review of the general philosophy 
and the specific objectives of the institution should be made and clarified to 
pinpoint a common understanding and acceptance of goals. 

Implementation of both insitutional and project goals involves careful 
and detailed study. This must be a multifaceted undertaking involving many 
people within the institution, although responsibility for coordinating the effort 
should be assigned to a major college official, either the president or one of 
his immediate subordinates. Considerations should include: (1) programs -~ 
educational, research, or others needed to meet goals; (2) organization re- 
quired to put programs into action; (3) personnel -- including faculty, adminis- 
trators, and others necessary to staff the programs; (4) facilities needed to 
provide a place for the development of programs; and (5) a financing study 
needed to document the budget requirements and resources for the college and 
for each project. 

To do this in proper perspective for successful implementation of each 
project requires careful long-range planning, for without a master plan sooner 
or later campus chaos will result. With a master plan, however, a coordinated 
well conceived network of facilities can aid beyond measure in implementing 
the quality of the educational programs desired. 

The Building Sequence -- There are many problems specifically related 
to facilities planning projects. The first problem generally overlooked and 
seldom appreciated, is the building sequence, which involves many people, 
substantial effort, and -- most important for impatient building inhabitants -- 
time. Assuming that one has a general college master plan already formulated, 
and average time sequence for the many college building projects might follow 
this outline: 



Building Project Schedule 



A. 


Need analysis 


3 months 


B. 


Study and commitment 


3 months 


C. 


Programming 


3 to 6 months 


A. 


Securing architect 


2 months 
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III. 


A. 


Preliminary design studies 


2 to 3 months 




B. 


Basic drawings and outline specifications 


3 to 4 months 




C. 


Working drawings and specifications 


6 to 8 months 


IV. 


A. 


Bidding 


1 to 2 months 




B. 


Award of contract 


1 month 


V. 


A. 


Construction period 


15 to 18 months 




B. 


Occupancy 


1 month 



TOTAL NUMBER OF MONTHS 50 months 



The four-year period indicated in the Building Project Schedule shows 
clearly the many complicated steps from need to use. While some shortcuts 
are possible, delays are also frequent and unpredictable. One can apply the 
following formula to any building project. 



Date 

needed 



No. of months in _ Where you 

unfinished steps * should be now! 



Programming --Of all the steps in the building sequence, programming 
is by far the most critical. The success of any facilities planning project de- 
pends on how clearly and how well the college presents the needs for the project 
to the architect. The program document must state the case as the first step 
in translating academic needs into architectural requirements. The program 
for a project on each campus must reflect its own particular need, but, at the 
same time it must go beyond and state how much innovation one is going to 
ask the architect to work with. 

In preparing the program, the planning process noted earlier may be 
followed to generate much useful pertinent data. A clear, brief statement of 
what the structure is expected to do will be helpful. Four kinds of information 
are needed in the program. First, space requirements should be stated in 
detail in terms of net usable square feet required for each function and space. 
Second, kind and quality of equipment and furnishings within the spaces must 
also be defined. Third, relationship of areas within the building needs defini- 
tion, including clusters of spaces that must work together. Fourth, relation- 
ship to campus and other buildings underscores the part each project plays in 
the total campus master plan. 

The program document, to be the most useful, should be an evolutionary 
working paper. Basically, it is a description of space as one wants to use it. 
Then, translating it into physical shape is the architects responsibility. The 
first step for the planner is writing a general outLine of requirements and re- 
lationships. The second step is a review with all involved parties. Early 
involvement of the architect, by including him in development of the program 
at this point, will facilitate the project. The draft program should also be 
reviewed by faculty and other building users, campus physical plant and con- 
struction personnel, and specialized consultants, all coordinated through the 
college^ planning office. 
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At this point, preliminary schematic studies begin, followed by basic 
design studies. Finally, all elements in the program can be further refined 
and innumerable details added. 

Project Cues -- One of the most difficult obstacles to overcome in any 
building project is emulation. This practice has both good and bad points. At 
its worst it can perpetuate mistakes of a generation ago, while at its best it 
can result in acceptance and use of the newest experiments in facilities design. 
Practiced selectively and carefully, and following the programmed concepts 
of the building, many ideas in use elsewhere can be successfully adapted. 
Educational Facilities Laboratories deserve thanks for their vigorous effort to 
encourage experimentation, evaluation of results, and most important, publi- 
cation of the findings. Every college and university planning office should have 
a copy of every EFL publication, including those dealing with lower schools. 
Many useful ideas and concepts have been described. Seldom, however, can 
they be used by direct application and they will require careful translation 
into designs to meet your own particular needs. 

Two other practices are also helpful. Regular reading of architectural 
literature and other publications can be quite worthwhile. It must be noted 
that many projects are published because they are unusual. While this distinc- 
tion docs make them of interest, it also means more often that they are diffi- 
cult to translate into other environments. Therefore, caution must be observed 
and emphasis placed upon adaptation of ideas and design concepts rather than 
actual detail design solutions. The second practice is visiting other facilities, 
usually those recently completed. Although it can be stimulating and very 
rewarding, this too has its hazards. Great care must be exercised in evalu- 
ating any facility visited in terms of the programmed purpose of the building 
in its local context. Do not judge another college structure by the bench marks 
for your campus, as the goals may be radically or subtlely different. This 
applies both to exterior and interior. Here again, study a building for the 
concepts and functions it performs well with a view toward translation for 
meeting your own needs. 

A brief summary of some concepts pertaining to specialized categories 
of facilities follows: 

1, Teaching space, where the formal instructional activity involving 
faculty and students is centered, needs to be broken out of the academic box 
in college in much the same way that architect William Caudill has done for 
the lower school. Although it is not reasonable to generate large loosely de- 
fined teaching areas for college classes, the arrangements possible need 
greater variety and quick adaptability than the traditional forty student class- 
room offers. There arc many things that are done much more effectively in 
large groups, and others in small groups sometimes with no faculty supervision. 
To handle larger numbers of students, it is not feasible or economically sound 
to generate enough space to answer all needs at once. A functional modular 
concept can be adopted to lend both variety and flexibility to classroom use. 

For example: 



a. Small groups 

b. Medium groups 

c. Large groups 



12 to 18 students 
25 to 40 students 
50 to 80 students 
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By designing space clusters as Perkins and Will have done at Chicago Teachers 
College North, one may split the medium group space to form two small group 
spaces or may combine it with another to form one large group space. Classes 
may then be assigned to fit spaces which may in turn be adjusted to meet class 
size when appropriate. Space utilization may be considerably increased, thus 
requiring less rooms to be constructed. Special large group teaching spaces 
fully equipped with audio-visual and video equipment will have rapidly in- 
creased use, especially for basic courses in almost all departments, and 
should be considered a part of all teaching space planning. 

2. Individual study space is a common need of all students in all 
colleges, city commuting or country residential. Study spaces should be 
created where students will use them: in libraries, residence halls, class- 
room areas or other likely spots. Study spaces should afford privacy and be 
electronically accessible to the campus academic nerve center. 

3. Faculty office space for some reason has frequently been ignored or 
solved by the egg crate pattern. The needs of faculty, who seldom spend more 
than 12 to 15 hours a week in classrooms, are very much like the requirements 
of the executive and corporate office inhabitants. A similar approach to a 
design solution would seem appropriate, basically the creation of space within 
a structure with the walls looked upon as equipment changing perhaps annually 
as faculty are added and departments shifted. Attention should be paid to meet- 
ing the group needs of departments as well as the private needs of individuals. 

4. Laboratory space is a monumental problem because of the size and 
expense involved. Scientific demands for space and equipment are never end- 
ing. Worst of all, scientists all too often request space for current and short 
range needs in the most rapidly changing quarter of the college. Laboratory 
space, especially that used for research should be modular, permitting changes 
in utilities and walls with maximum ease. A scientific project may be there 
tomorrow and gone the day after, replaced by a new problem. The space 
should change with the projects without reconstruction of the building. 

5. Libraries are really instructional material centers and may quite 
appropriately include audio-visual centers to aid in the preparation of teaching 
materials, computer centers to aid in research and information retrieval, and 
places to study, type, listen and perhaps relax. 

6. Arrangements for part-time students and faculty have always been a 
problem largely ignored. As colleges expand more rapidly, the number of 
part-time participants will inevitably grow. Ways must be found to integrate 
these people as fully into the college^ life as the full-timers. Student study 
space has been noted. Faculty space could be approached by designing a 
special area with a desk drawer and file drawer for each individual with the 
rest of the facilities to be shared. A seminar room nearby could be used for 
conferences, either group or individual. 

7. Residence needs for students will be considered in more detail through 
a case-study review of a recent project at the University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, Rhode Island; architect, Pietro Belluschi, Sasaki, Walker and 
Associate, and Kent, Cruise and Associates in joint venture. The Housing 
Complex is an example of careful programming and design to meet student 
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needs in a large scale project in human scale design. For details see 
Progressive Architecture , January, 1965, where the Housing Complex re- 
ceived the First Design Award in the 12th Annual Design Awards Competition. 

To conclude, the importance of the task of facilities planning and design 
will be reflected in the structures we create. In the long run college buildings 
are only as good as the work they can perform for the people who live and 
work in them. 




RICHARD E. PETERSON 
EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 



Some small amount of biographical and demographic information has been 
required of entering students by many colleges for many years. While such 
information has undoubtedly been put to a variety of uses, biographical data on 
students have seldom loomed large in institutional studies, at least when such 
studies have been published in reports to the educational research community. 

There is wide evidence, however, that research interest in biographical, 
attitudinal and other "noncognitive 11 characteristics of college students is wax- 
ing, The Vassar studies (9) and the publication of The American College (10) 
have been important stimuli. In briefly summarizing recent work in this field, 
it is useful to delineate four broad categories of institutional studies which in- 
volve biographical data, to wit, descriptive, predictive, longitudinal, and 
instructional. 

While biographical data may be used in a great variety of essentially 
descriptive studies, perhaps the most notable research in this category has 
involved large numbers of institutions* For example, Astin (3) has character- 
ized some 1015 institutions using, among other kinds of information, student 
responses on a 25 item Freshman Information Form, In Oklahoma, a study 
was recently made of biographical and demographic characteristics of fresh- 
men, and the relationship of these factors to early withdrawal, for the 32 
colleges in that state (8), The NORC study, Great Aspirations (5), falls into 
this category of descriptive studies. 

Secondly, there is a surge of interest in using biographical data in 
prediction studies, Anastasi, et al (2), for example, reported relatively high 
correlations between scores on an 86 item Biographical Inventory and a multi- 
dimensional criterion of success at Fordham College, More recently, Aiken 
(1) reported relative success in predicting both freshmen grades and early 
withdrawal by means of groups of biographical questions, 

A third general area in which biographical data have figured strongly is 
that of longitudinal study of student change. Well known examples are the 
Bennington and Vassar studies (7,9), the work of Murphy and Raushenbush at 
Sarah Lawrence (6), and the eight college study of the Berkeley Center for the 
Study of Higher Education currently nearing completion. 

Finally, a particularly noteworthy application of biographical information 
is embodied in the work of Danskin, et al (4), whose objectives at Kansas State 
University has been to spell out the implications that student biographical and 
attitudinal data have for curriculum and instruction. 

The activities mentioned above are indicative of some of the kinds of re- 
search involving biographical data that has been carried out, most of it re- 
ported in the past five years. The major purpose in the pages to follow will be 
to review a variety of potential applications of student biographical and attitud- 
inal data, while focusing on a newly published instrument for gathering such 
information. 
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Nature and General Purpose of the CSQ 

The College Student Questionnaires have been developed for use by insti- 
tutional researchers as a means for gathering and processing large amounts of 
diverse information about college student bodies for a variety of research pur- 
poses. Information elicited is for the most part biographical and attitudinal. 
While the questionnaires are likely to be of widest use in institutional self- 
study and planning, they may also provide social scientists and educators with 
data that bear on questions of a more basic nature. 

There are two questionnaires--Part 1 and Part 2. CSQ Part 1 is for 
administration to entering students (freshmen, transfers) prior to the formal 
beginning of the academic year. 

CSQ Part 2 is for administration to any group of undergraduates toward 
the close of the academic year. Sections I and IV from CSQ Part 1 duplicate 
Sections I and III from Part 1. The middle section of Part 2 consists of some 
100 questions dealing with what might be called "student functioning , 11 i,e. , 
activities, perceptions, and satisfactions as students at a particular college. 

A major purpose in constructing overlapping instruments is to enable study of 
student change during the college years. An outline of the item content of 
both questionnaires is given below in Figure 1* 



OUTLINE OF THE ITEM CONTENTS OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES 



CSQ PART 1 

Section I: Educ. and Voc. Plans 

1. Basic demographic data; sex, age 

2. Status as student: class, residence 

3. Educational plans; major, graduate work 

4. Vocational plans 

5. Financial support 

6. Anticipated activites, rewards, problems 
Section II: Secondary School Information 

1. Type, size of secondary school 

2. Estimated level of aced. achievement 

3. Perceptions of various course work 

4. Extracurricular activities 

5. Perception of motivation for grades 

6. Leisure time activities 

Section III: Family Backgrou nd 

1. Location of home and birthplace 

2. Parents' status; together, divorced 

3. Family size; birth order 

4. Parents' occupations 

5. Family income 

6. Parents' education 

7. Racial, ethnic, nationality factors 

8. Religious preferences 

9. Parental concern for education of respondent 

10. Political and cultural characteristics 



CSQ PART 2 

Section I: Educ. and Voc. Plans 

Identical to Section I in CSQ Part 1, except 
no questions about anticipated activities, rewards, 
problems (#6). 



Section II: College Activities 

1. Extracurricular activities 

2. Attitudes re: faculty and student- faculty relations 

3. Attitudes re: administration and administrative 

rules and regulations 

4. Sources of satisfaction and problems 

5. Fraternity-sorority considerations 

6. Estimated grade average 

7. Study techniques and attitudes 
3. Leisure time activities 

9. Outside reading preferences 

10. Attitudes about the student body 

11. Attitudes about work in major field 
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Section IV: Attitudes Section lilt Attitudes 

!• Respondent's religious preference Identical to Section IV in CSQ Part 1 

2. Instructional preferences 

3. Attitudes re: independence from family 

4. Attitudes re: independence from peers 

5. Political attitudes 

6. Attitudes reflecting social conscience 

7. Activities reflecting cultural sophistication 

Figure 1 

In addition to analysis at the item level, the CSQ may also be scored on 
13 scales. With one exception each scale consists of 10 four-alternative items. 
Five of the scales are included in both Part 1 and Part 2. Scale designations 
are given below; brief definitions are given in Figure 2, 



CSQ Part 1 CSQ Part 2 



MG 


Motivation for Grades (experimental) 


SF 


Satisfaction with Faculty 


FS 


Family Social Status (five nine-option 


SA 


Satisfaction with Administration 




items) 


SM 


Satisfaction with Major 


FI 


Family Independence 


ss 


Satisfaction with Students 


PI 


Peer Independence 


SH 


Study Habits 


L 


Liberalism 


El 


Extracurricular Involvement 


SC 


Social Conscience 


FI 


Family Independence 


CS 


Cultural Sophistication 


PI 


Peer Independence 






L 


Liberalism 






SC 


Social Conscience 






CS 


Cultural Sophistication 



Comparative data drawn from CSQ administrations to approximately 
20, 000 students at 39 institutions are currently available for both items and 
scales. This pool of comparative data is regarded as preliminary and will be 
expanded and variously organized as the questionnaires gain wider usage. 

An important caution: the CSQ is not designed to assess or diagnose 
* individuals as such. It is to be used in an essentially survey fashion--to 

describe groups of students. Responses of a single individual to questionnaire 
items are very often undependable. The scales in the CSQ are short and 
heterogeneous of content, and hence relatively unreliable for individual 
appraisal. (Internal consistency reliabilities of the scales are in the 60*s and 
low 70*s. ) 

In summary, the CSQ represents an institutional research tool com- 
prised of two questionnaires, comparative information, and an economical 
system for tabulating, scoring, and reporting. 
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Development of the CSQ 

Late in 1961, sociologist Martin Trow provided ETS with a pool of ques- 
tionnaire items which was drawn from a survey he did of a large number of col- 
lege student research questionnaires. This pool of questions gave the CSQ its 
essential character. 

Four early decisions were made; (1) there would be two partially-over- 
lapping instruments; (2) the questionnaires would be entirely multiple choice 
and machine scorable; (3) there would be dimensional measurement of a number 
of variables by means of groups of items (i.e. , scales); (4) the questionnaires 
v/ould be potentially usable throughout the spectrum of higher education, i. e, , 
all questions would be meaningful to students at all types of institutions. 

Two 3 13-item experimental questionnaires were assembled. Some of the 
items furnished by Trow were included unchanged. Many others, especially 
the response alternatives, were modified according to one or more of the 
specifications given above. Additional items or ideas for new items stemmed 
from a further review of questionnaire research on college students. Finally, 
a number of items were especially written, particularly where necessary to 
round out experimental a priori scales. 

During the winter of 1963, these experimental versions (Form 3 1 3 B) 
were administered to a total of 315 students at four diverse institutions. The 
purpose was primarily editorial. Student subjects were asked not only to 
respond to the questionnaire as it was but also to write critical comments in 
the booklets. Forty- five students at two of the colleges were also interviewed. 

Study of this information--response frequencies, written comments, 
interview remarks--led to a second experimental version (Form 284C). In 
the late spring of 1963, Part 2 was completed by 6,680 undergraduates at 16 
institutions. During the following September, Part 1 was administered to the 
entering freshman classes at 23 institutions with a total N of approximately 
13,000. 

Examination of this second round of data led to the present CSQ (Form 
200D). Questions which were judged not to have elicited meaningful differences 
among diverse institutions were deleted. Alternatives with response frequen- 
cies that were too small to be of research value were either combined with 
other alternatives or eliminated. On the basis of internal consistency item 
analyses, items were discarded so that each scale in the revised instrument 
would consist of ten questions. Finally, items were eliminated which, from a 
perspective of some two years experience with the questionnaires, did not 
appear to be yielding unique and useful information. 

The only substantive modification over earlier forms was the addition of 
a ten- item Motivation for Grades scale in Section II of CSQ Part 1. Most of 
the items were taken from a brief scale which in research at ETS was seen to 
have a relatively high correlation with grades and relatively low correlation 
with measured scholastic aptitude. At the time of this writing, however, no 
MG scale data have been collected. 
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The current CSQ, then, is for the most part an abridgment of the pre- 
vious experimental versions. With a few exceptions item stems and alteran- 
tives have not been changed from Form 284C. The available comparative data 
will continue to be applicable (although in view of the ongoing changes in stu- 
dent and institutional characteristics, these data cannot be expected to serve 
comparative purposes for an indefinite period of time). 

Research Applications 

The nine general research questions that are outlined here are illustra- 
tive of some of the potential applications of CSQ data. (Actually almost every 
item in either questionnaire could serve to classify students into categories 
among which potentially meaningful comparisons could be drawn. ) Most of 
the studies suggested involve little more than straightforward tabulations and 
can be carried out with an IBM card sorter and collator. Other studies would 
benefit from statistical analyses and, in particular instances, addition of cer- 
tain non-CSQ information (e.g., grades, aptitude and/or achievement test 
scores, the fact of later dropping out, etc.). 

In discussing several of the research questions, reference will be made 
to specific sets of CSQ data that are suggestive of the sort of relationships 
that might be obtained in many research settings. Except in two instances 
(pages 37 and 38) these data ar.e from one study of correlates of scores on the 
11 scales in CSQ Part 2. The data are based on a subsample of 700 cases 
that was drawn from an original sample of 6,680 undergraduates at 16 diverse 
institutions who completed CSQ Part 2 in the spring of 1963. The subsample 
was stratified according to the USOE enrollment-by-type-of institution figures 
for 1 963 . 

1. Description of the freshman class . CSQ Part 1 will provide a great 
deal of information about the characteristics of entering students. Patterns of 
recruitment and effects of admissions policies may be assessed. What are the 
social, demographic and geographic origins of the entering class? What were 
some of their secondary school activities, accomplishments and perceptions? 
What are the significant educational and vocational orientations that exist in 
the entering class? How do patterns of recruitment and admissions correspond 
to professed aims of the institution? 

2. Educational and vocational plans. Knowledge of the educational and 
vocational aspirations of a student body is likely to be of particular importance 
to officials responsible for curriculum planning and staffing. In what number 
are students planning to enter various undergraduate fields? In what numbers 
do they seek to go on to various graduate and professional schools? What shifts 
in educational plans occur in students during their undergraduate years? What 
shifts are observed in successive freshman classes? What factors are associ- 
ated with these shifts? 



*There were significant sex differences on four scales; women scored 
lower on the Peer Independence scale (p ^ . 05) and higher on the Liberalism 
(£ < .05), Social Conscience (jd < . OOOl), and Cultural Sophistication 
(E < .001) measures. 




